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ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERSHIP 
All who are interested in the welfare of Catholic educational work 
are invited to become members of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. It is the desire of the Executive Board that the mem- 
bership be increased so that the organization may represent a power- 
ful influence in favor of religious education in America, and, also, 
that the Association may be provided with adequate funds for the 
support of its activities. The funds for the support of the Associa- 

tion are derived from the following sources: 


Sustaining Membership 


Any one desiring to give special aid to the Association may become 
a sustaining member. The annual fee for such membership is $10.00. 


Seminary Dues 
Each Seminary in the Seminary Department pays an annual fee 


of $25.00. College and University Dues 


Each College and University in the College and University Depart- 
ment pays an annual fee of $20.00. 


High-School and Academic Dues 


Each High School and Academy with an enrollment over 250 pays 
an annual fee of $10.00; each with enrollment under 250 pays an 
annual fee of $5.00. 

School-Superintendents’ Dues 

Each Superintendent in the School-Superintendents’ Department 

pays an annual fee of $5.00. 


Parish-School Dues 
Priests, teachers, and laymen may become members of this Depart- 


ment. A parish school may be enrolled as a member. The annual 


fee is $2.00. General Membership 


Any one interested in the work of Catholic education may become 
a member of the Association. The annual fee is $2.00. 


Donations 


Special donations are received from time to time from those who 
wish to help in the work. 

The Annual Report and current publications of this Association are 
sent to all members. Information in regard to the Association may 
be obtained from the Secretaries of the Departments or from the Sec- 
retary General. Remittances outside of the time of the convention 
should be sent to the office of the Secretary General. Checks should 
be made payable to the National Catholic Educational Association. 

General office of the National Catholic Educational Association. 

1312 MAssacHuseErTts AveE., N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION CANCELED 


In order to cooperate with the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation in its efforts to make the transportation facilities 
of the nation contribute as effectively as possible to the win- 
ning of the war, the Executive Board of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association has voted to cancel the 1943 
meeting, which had been planned for Buffalo during Easter 
Week. 

Negotiations with the Office of Defense Transportation 
reveal very clearly that while that organization claims no 
authority to forbid the holding of conventions and meetings, 
it is convinced that no assemblies involving travel should 
be called together unless they contribute directly to the 
shortening of the war. Under the circumstances, the Execu- 
tive Board feels that even at the expense of great sacrifice, 
the Association should be ready and willing to postpone the 
meeting, lest in the slightest degree the nation’s war pro- 
gram should be impeded. 

The annual convention of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association is of the greatest importance to Catholic 
education in the United States. It offers those who are 
responsible for the conduct of our schools an opportunity 
to come together for the consideration of important educa- 
tional problems and through the years has proven a splendid 
means for the mutual sharing of experience. 

The various regional groups within the Association will 
hold their meetings as usual. In addition to these, ways 
and means will have to be found to bring similar groups and 
committees together for the discussion of special problems 
as they arise. 

At the present time there are two committees appointed 
by the Executive Board for the purpose of making special 
studies. One of these, the Committee on Reorganization, 
has made considerable progress with its assignment. The 
other, the Committee on Mission Study, will hold its first 
meeting on March 3. 
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The publications program of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association now includes over and above the bul- 
letins issued by the national office, the College Newsletter, 
which is the organ of the College and University Department, 
and the bulletin of the Secondary-School Department. In 
addition to these, occasional newsletters will be issued by 
the central office. It is hoped that by means of these publica- 
tions, the membership may be served and its interests be 
maintained. 








PROBLEMS OF DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL 
INSTRUCTION 


JAMES A. FITZGERALD, Ph.D. 
Elementary Education, Fordham University, New York City 


According to the Thirty-fourth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, more than 3,000,000 
children in the schools of our country are mentally and 
physically handicapped. 

Many children are maladjusted socially, morally, and 
emotionally. 

Many achieve to a degree far below their normal expec- 
tancy. Some are groping in the drudgery of drilling and 
memorizing, wrestling with materials from one to five years 
too difficult for them in their present condition of training. 

Army and Navy officials criticize severely the nation’s 
schools because so large a proportion of the selectees are 
deficient in the tools of study, particularly in reading and 
arithmetic. 

Recently, P. G. Fitzgerald found that of 125 ninth-grade 
pupils, selected for remedial reading, 5 read on the third- 
grade level, 15 on the fourth-grade level, 75 on the fifth- and 
sixth-grade levels, and 30 on the seventh-grade level. 

In a recent research, Preston in San Francisco and Oak- 
land discovered, that 100 reading failures in grades 2 to 10, 
72 were boys and 28 were girls, that there were no physical 
defects among the children of the group, and that they had 
I. Q.’s ranging from 90 to 140. 

Preston reported the attitude of the parents as “wor- 
ried, shocked, puzzled, hurt, and discouraged.”’ She reported 
further than 85 per cent of the parents attempted to teach, 
but taught poorly doing more harm than good. She found 
that 91 per cent “got mad,” “hollered,” and “were annoyed 
beyond words.” 

She found that children still are taunted, ridiculed, and 
reproached with terms: “lazy,” “dunce,” “stupid,” “idiot,” 
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and ‘“feeble-minded.” Let us remember that the little 
Bernadette was called “stupid,” and was not Saint Thomas 
dubbed by some one the “Dumb Ox.” 

Durrell and Mother McQueeny found that the bright had 
difficulty in reading more often than the dull, in the studies 
they reported. 

With from 40 to 60 in their classes, teachers recognize 
difficulties in a general way but are quite powerless gen- 
erally to help the retarded children effectively. The indi- 
vidual child’s needs often are neglected. Sometimes the 
child is given a remedy good for his neighbor, Mary Smith, 
because Mary shouts louder than he. Not infrequently he is 
overlooked because he is shy or quiet. 


Discussion 
Always a teacher must understand that she is instructing 
a child, guiding an individual, and not just teaching read- 
ing, writing, language, arithmetic, or spelling. 
The teacher must know the importance of four words and 
their interrelations: diagnose, remedy, prevent, motivate. 


In helping a retarded child she must follow the logical steps 
of instruction: 


(1) Appraisal of difficulties must precede remedial work. 

(2) Remedial instruction must be given in an interesting 
manner on the level of the child’s ability. 

(3) In any long-time program, prevention is more im- 
portant than remedial measures. 

(4) Correct motivation, that is dynamic interest in real 
values, must be developed gradually yet surely. 


Although prevention is recognized as most important in 
a long-time program, diagnosis and remedial work are made 
the subjects of this paper; they are absolutely necessary to 
save many children. 

The problem of diagnosis, whether group or individual 
methods are used, is essentially a problem concerning the 
individual. If a child’s difficulties are unknown to you, you 
can help him little. Diagnosis is a prerequisite to remedial 
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work. Questions which should be answered, as soon as pos- 
sible, for each individual in a remedial group are: 

(1) What are the difficulties and deficiencies of this 
child? 

(2) How can these deficiencies be best discovered ? 

(3) What are the causes of each of the deficiencies? 

(4) What measures can be taken to remedy the defi- 
ciencies of this child? 

(5) What are the abilities and dominant interests of this 
child? 

(6) How can this child use his abilities and interests 
best? 

(7) In what field and on what level should instruction 
and guidance begin? 

(8) How may this child achieve and attain the necessary 
abilities to read, write, and figure independently and effec- 
tively ? 

Methods of Appraisal and Diagnosis 


In appraising the difficulties and deficiencies of members 
of the class, a teacher should begin for economy’s sake with 
the group and work to the individual. The principle of 
individuation (or differentiation) will aid her. She should 
discover for each child: (1) his mental ability, (2) his 
achievement level in such tools as reading, language, arith- 
metic, and spelling, (3) his difficulties as they arise in 
learning, (4) his dominant interest, and (5) the physical, 
mental, and emotional causes of his retardation. 

The teacher should use tests, inventories, scales, and 
schedules as needed. Above all she should use her common 
sense and judgment. She should continuously appraise, 
watching for change. Every small change as it arises 
should be noted. The smallest point may be the turning 
point. 

Difficulties should be. considered when they arise, not a 
month or year later. Change for the better should be 
utilized immediately, not a week or month later. Careful 
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consideration of a child’s difficulties should be made. Treat- 
ment should be given to fit his needs. 

Diagnosis should be thorough as well as continuous. Ten- 
tative diagnosis should precede remedial instruction, but 
diagnosis should continue throughout remedial work. Just 
as each of us needs an examination of conscience each day, 
so must the child come to be aware of each day’s mistakes 
and shortcomings. Just as a sick person needs an M.D.’s 
careful examination to discover the nature of treatment, 
necessary to overcome a disease, so a retarded child needs 
careful diagnosis that remedial instruction may be correct 
and adequate. 

Diagnosis should be certain. Just as a patient may die 
who is treated for chicken pox when he has small pox, so 
may a child fail because of excessive drill upon the arith- 
metic fundamentals when he is in need of instruction in 
reading to gain information. Similarly, a child may be 
frustrated and embarrassed when placed with a subnormal 
group when he needs glasses. In like manner a child may 
be harmed when given drill on many difficult words when 
he needs interesting materials on a level two grades earlier. 

Guessing is dangerous when a fine young soul is at stake. 
Jumping to conclusions has ruined many a life, as every 
expert teacher knows. A master teacher as a master doc- 
tor makes a thorough examination before making judg- 
ments. Diagnosis to be good must be based upon valid ex- 
amination and careful judgments. 

The following are helpful as partial methods of diagnosis: 

(1) The mental ability of each individual of the remedial 
group should be determined. 

A valid and reliable test of mental ability should be used 
to determine the mental ages and intelligence quotients of 
children. The intelligence examination must be given care- 
fully. Directions should be followed to the letter; the time, 
to the second. Among group tests which may be used for 
this purpose are: Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests, 
the Educational Test Bureau, Minneapolis; Henmon-Nelson 
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Tests of Mental Ability, Houghton Miffling Company, Bos- 
ton. Knowing the mental ability of the child, the teacher 
is better able to understand defects and difficulties as they 
are revealed by diagnosis. 

(2) Physical defects should be noted. 

Although the school physician examines the child once a 
year, the teacher must carefully observe him. The tele- 
binocular and the ophthalmograph may be used in diag- 
nosis, or if they are not available a child’s vision may be 
checked with a Snellen Chart. Hearing may be tested if 
not by means of the audiometer, then by the watch or whis- 
pering test. If medical attention is needed the teacher can 
recommend a physician’s treatment. 

The classroom teacher should note evidences of: 


(1) Undernourishment or malnutrition. 

(2) Fatigue, nervousness, poor health, and underweight. 

(3) Probable defects such as adenoids, improper breath- 
ing, tonsils. 

(4) Poor hearing. 

(5) Poor posture. 

(6) Poor teeth. 

(7) Lack of kinesthetic ability. 

(8) Lack of coordination in eyes, vocalization, and other 
movements. 

(9) While eye trouble, nearsightedness, lack of visual 
acuity, double vision, faulty fusion, muscle imbalance, hy- 
perforia and exoforia, lack of binocular vision, and astig- 
matism are matters for the ophthalmologist or occulist, the 
teacher may be the first to suspect defects and start the 
processes for remedial treatment. 

(3) The level of achievement of each child should be de- 
termined in reading, language, arithmetic,-and spelling by 
means of such batteries as the New Standard, the Metro- 
politan, or Every Pupil examinations. 

By such testing a child may be found: a good speller, 
fairly good in arithmetic, but low in reading and language. 
(4) Diagnostic tests should be used when they are 
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needed. After the teacher has discovered the field of a 
child’s weakness, she may use a diagnostic test in that field. 
In a class of forty, she may discover that ten children are 
below expectancy in reading, five are below grade level in 
spelling, twenty are below standard in handwriting, four- 
teen are retarded in arithmetic, and twelve are low in 
English. 

It may be that she will wish to concentrate on only one of 
the above fields in any one semester, while holding to a 
normal common-sense course of diagnostic and remedial 
work in each of the other fields. 

Typical statistics indicate that a child may be up to 
standard in one of the tool subjects and retarded in an- 
other. <A child who has done standard or normal work ac- 
cording to his mental brightness should not be made a sub- 
ject for diagnosis and remedial work. The remedial group 
is generally large and burdensome enough without unnec- 
essarily adding to it. 

A very important question to be answered in the case of 
a child retarded in several subjects is: In which subject 
(tool) should he begin his remedial work? No general 
principle fits all cases. However, a teacher’s judgment may 
indicate that a child who is retarded in arithmetic is so 
retarded because of a lack of ability in reading. In his case 
remedial work should be done in reading as a partial basis 
for remedial work in arithmetic. 

A pupil may be retarded in reading because of a lan- 
guage difficulty. In such a case, some language instruction 
should precede the remedial reading program. 

The choice of a diagnostic test depends upon the teacher’s 
purposes and the validity, reliability, objectivity, admin- 
istrability, discriminating qualities, and economy of the 
tests themselves. Because the speaker knows the follow- 
ing tests to be fairly helpful, they are mentioned here: 

For diagnosis in reading: 

(1) Gates Silent Reading Tests (grades three to eight), 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia. 
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(2) Gates Primary Reading Tests (grades one to two), 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia. 

(3) Iowa Every-Pupil Test of Basic Reading Skills, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

(4) Durrell-Sullivan Reading Examination, World Book 
Company. — 

(5) Gray’s Oral Reading Paragraphs, Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, Ill. _ 

For diagnosis in arithmetic such tests as: 

(1) Arithmetic Diagnostic Tests, Archdiocese of New 
York, N. Y. C. 

(2) Compass Diagnostic Tests, Scott Foresman & Co., 
Chicago. 

(3) Brueckner Diagnostic Tests, Educational Test Bu- 
reau, Minneapolis. 

(4) Buswell-John Diagnostic Test, Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, IIl. 

For diagnosis in English: 

(1) Charters Diagnostic Language Test, Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, IIl. 

(2) Clapp-Young Self-Marking English Test, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston. 

(3) Wilson Language Error Test, World Book Co., 
Yonkers. 

(4) Franseen Diagnostic Tests in Language, University 
of Cincinnati. 

For diagnosis in Spelling: 

(1) Ayres Spelling Scale, Russell Sage Foundation. 

(2) Iowa Spelling Scale, Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, Bloomington, Ill. 

For diagnosis in handwriting: 

(1) Freeman Handwriting Scale, Kansas State Normal 
School. 

(2) Gray’s Score Card, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 


With the help of tests and other aids, a teacher finds, for 
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example, the following symptoms and causes of retardation 
in arithmetic: 4 


(1) Low scores on survey tests. 

(2) Inaccuracy in computation. 

(3). Slow rate of work. 

(4) Failure to improve with practice. 

(5) Faulty methods of arrangement. 

(6) Lack of interest in the work. 

(7) Failure in the interpretation of the work. 
(8) Inability to restate the problem. 

(9) Inability to apply and use what has been learned. 
(10) Inadequacy of vocabulary. 

(11) Weakness in computational ability. 

(12) Deficiency in reasoning processes. 


In arithmetic the teacher may discover a child’s difficul- 
ties specifically by: 

A. ANALYSIS OF WRITTEN WORK.2 Written work 
may be studied carefully at leisure. It is a permanent record. 

B. OBSERVATION OF PUPIL REACTION. The teacher 
may note faulty procedures such as counting, doing part of 
the problem again, and random or diffuse movements. 

C. APPRAISAL OF ORAL RESPONSES. To view a 
child in action is often more revealing than to see the cold 
written record of his errors, for one may be able to see how 
he makes mistakes by observing him make them. 

D. INTERVIEW MAY BE EMPLOYED. 

(1) With the pupil, to achieve rapport. 

(2) With the parent. 

(3) For diagnosis and teaching. 

Buswell and John listed the following faulty procedures, 
for example, in carrying in column addition (Gr. 3 to 5): 

(1) Added carried number last. 

(2) Forgot to add carried number. 


1 Brueckner, Leo J., Educational Diagnosis, 34th Yearbook, National 
Society for the Study of Education, pp. 281-283. 
* Brueckner, op. cit., pp. 291-293. 
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(3) Added carried number irregularly (sometimes first, 
sometimes last). 

(4) Wrote the number to be carried. 

(5) Carried the wrong number (49 the sum, carried 9). 

(6) Added the carried number twice. 

(7) Subtracted the carried number. 


The Very Reverend Monsignor Kelly, Superintendent of 
Schools, Archdiocese of New York, discovered, for example, 
that many 6A children made mistakes: 

Multiplying 72.03 by 9.3. 

Dividing 3% by 4. 

Expressing 34, as a decimal. 

That 7A pupils made many mistakes in addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division of decimals. 

That a very high proportion had difficulty in determin- 
ing how many cubic yards were the equivalent of nine cubic 
feet. 

Similarly in reading, a child may be found to lack ability: 

(1) To understand the general significance of a para- 
graph. 

(2) To predict outcomes. 

(3) To follow directions. 

(4) To observe details. 

(5) To read orally with expression. 

(6) To use an index or table of contents. 

(7) To locate, comprehend, organize, or remember facts 
and information. 

In like manner in English, a child may show a tend- 
ency to: 

(1) Poor pronunciation. 

(2) Faulty enunciation and articulation. 

(3) Run-on sentences. 

(4) Incomplete sentences. 

(5) Misuse of capitals. 

(6) Omission of periods or commas. 
(7) Wrong use of punctuation and capitalization. 
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Geoghegan, Parks, Knaphle, and Fitzgerald found in 
approximately 300,000 words of children’s letters on third-, 
fourth-, and fifth-grade levels that 80 per cent of the lan- 
guage errors were made in 25 simple items such as proper 
use of the comma and that 50 per cent of the errors were 
made up of ten common mistakes all of them closely con- 
nected with the sentence. 

If the sentence can be understood and written perfectly 
many of these mistakes can be eliminated. 

In spelling and handwriting many little mistakes appear, 
such as failure to close the a and 0, failure to cross the t 
and dot the i, or making of the 7 and e exactly alike and 
placing the dot half way between them. 

(5) The fifth approach to diagnosis may be through the 
child’s interests (or lack of interest). A good inventory 
may be used to assist in cataloging the interests of each 
child in the remedial group. 

Such questions as the following may bring answers which 
will help one to teach the child more effectively. 

(1) What is your favorite character in story books? 

(2) What work do you like to do? 

(3) What do you want to be when you grow up? 


. (4) What things would you like most to have? 


(5) What do you like best? 


(a) animals (d) objects 
(b) books (e) tools 
(c) dolls OP jie ax ded de 
(6) Check the kind of reading you enjoy most: 
ices poetry ......short stores ......novels ......essays 
Ae ge funnies ......editorials ......magazine articles 


We must know a child’s interests in order that we can 
better guide and teach him, Father McGuckin in the Forty- 
first Yearbook, N. S. S. E., Part I, says in writing about the 
Catholic viewpoint on the philosophy of education, “Interest 
is the secret.” 
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(6) A sixth approach is through the environmental, in- 
tellectual, and school history of the child. 

“Promotions, failures, success, study habits, lack of per- 
sistence, lack of attention and interest, inability to get things 
done, and transfers, must be all taken into consideration” in 
planning the curriculum for each child. 

“The intellectual history and the present state of maturity 
should be carefully studied. Records of intelligence exami- 
nation results and the rate of growth should if possible be 
known. 

“The environmental history should give evidence of the 
kind of home, community, parents, and companions the child 
has. In difficult cases one cannot know too much, if the child 
is to be thoroughly understood and effectively helped.” * 

(7) A seventh approach, invaluable in diagnostic and 
remedial work, is the individual record folder. 

In it should be kept a record of results of testing—mental, 
physical, achievement, and diagnostic. Therein should be 
a record of assignments made and work completed. There 
should be a record of interests and changes in interests. 
There should be also an indication of change, of success, 
and of difficulties. 

This individual record folder with its contents is helpful 
for: 

(1) It is a summary of child achievements; it should be 
reviewed and studied. 

(2) It may change as the child changes. 

(3) It can contain a log of the child’s progress. 

(4) It should contain an enumeration of a child’s achieve- 
ments in an area of remedial work. 

(5) It may be used effectively as a basis for assignment. 

(6) It can contain a plan for guidance. — 

(7) It is a record of progress. 

(8) It is in reality a book of reference. 

(9) It is a practical, useful, and scientific device. 


* Fitzgerald, James A., “Psychology in the Reading Clinic,” Hle- 
mentary English Review, vol. XIV, pp. 134-5. 
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(10) It should portray briefly to a high degree what has 
been done, what may be done, and what should be done to 
help the individual child in his learning. 


Remedial Work 

Remedial work is based upon diagnosis. Difficulties are 
overcome. When defects are discovered they are remedied. 
Deficiencies are corrected. The child is guided to effective 
learning and living. He is treated as an individual. It is 
impossible to treat remedial instruction in this paper spe- 
cifically because of lack of time; therefore, the following 
general suggestions are made for instruction: 

(1) Plan and follow a systematic remedial program. 

(2) Base remedial instruction upon the results of diag- 
nosis. 

(3) Provide a pleasant environment for the retarded 
child—good lighting, homey atmosphere, and good study 
conditions. 

(4) Utilize the principle of pacing. Begin with easy 
materials; increase the difficulties gradually. Diagnose 
continuously, noting the child’s defects, abilities, and inter- 
ests. Provide work closely related to interests and abilities. 

(5) Consider each child an individual different from all 
others with difficulties and problems of his own. 

(6) Help the child with his own difficulties not with some 
other child’s. 

(7) Help the child to learn but do not tire him with 
repetition of what he already knows. 

(8) Use the principle of readiness. Motivate the child. 
Take advantage of his interests and moods. Determine 
readiness for certain types of work. 

(9) Take advantage of change in the child—change in 
attitude, change in desire, change in interests, and change 
in attention. 

(10) Challenge the child. Let his work be difficult enough 
at times to extend his powers and capabilities to the utmost. 

(11) Supply materials that are on the learner’s level of 
ability, not one or two years beyond him. 
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(12) Teach the child to examine his own behavior and 
actions in order to discover his weaknesses and strength. 

(13) Guide the child to appraise his own work. 

(14) Teach the child to desire to overcome his difficulties 
and deficiencies. . . . Help him to achieve a conscience in 
work. 

(15). Use the interests of children. Have materials ac- 
cessible in which the child is interested. 

(16) Guide the child to develop interests in materials of 
real worth. 

(17) Help the child to make use of his own best powers 
and abilities. 

(18) Provide drill ion the child needs it. Motivate 
drill so that the child strives to improve his work and cor- 
rect his deficiencies. 

(19) Enrich the curriculum. 

(20) Strive to develop in the child confidence, enthusiasm, 
and independence. Teach him to succeed. 


Conclusion 


The difficulties of each child and their causes, if possible, 
should be discovered and analyzed. 

The child should be guided to study materials of interest 
and value on the level of his ability in order that his defects 
may be remedied. 

Each child should be considered an individual. His abil- 
ities should not be frustrated and curtailed; his powers 
should be cultivated and developed and fostered. 











